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comparison of the earlier and later poems under this title. More-
over, he always opposed any interference with the natural
development of the individual genius. 'There is no use in
education,' he told Crahb Robinson, 'I hold it wrong. It is the
great Sin.' This text he develops in TJie Schoolboy and in the two
versions, manuscript and engraved, of Infant Sorroiv. Something
of the kind appears in A Little Boy Lost, though there is also a
return to the baiting of the Philistine with paradox, as in The
Marriage. For, here, as before, churches and priests represent
the extreme forms of obscurantism and repression, and the exalta-
tion of the letter of a rigid law above the spirit of love that
transcends mere obligation. But, by far the greater bulk of the
engraved and manuscript verse of this period repeats the theme of
Visions, the infallibility of the human instinct towards gratifica-
tion of appetite, and the iniquity of all that interferes with it
Hence, modesty, continence and asceticism become glosing terms,
hiding the deformity and corruption that arise from the covert
satisfaction of desire; they are the fair-seeming fruit of the
poison-tree, the tree of moral virtue.
Such is a summary of the main ideas embodied in these Songs.
There are, indeed, moments when this passion of disputation tells
heavily against the verse, prosodically perfect though it is; only
the unfaltering sincerity and directness of Blake's spirit bears him
safely through.   Indeed, he never surpassed the best work of this
period.   Notably in The Tiger, his imagination shakes off the
encumbrances of doctrine, and beats out new rhythm and new
imagery for a more exalted vision of life.   The poem proceeds en-
tirely by suggestion; its succession of broken exclamations, scarcely
coherent in their rising intensity, gives a vivid impression of a vast
creative spirit labouring at elemental furnace and anvil to mould
a mortal form adequate to the passion and fierce beauty of the
wrath of God, the 'wild furies' of the human spirit: it is as though
the whole mighty process had been revealed to him in vivid gleams
out of great darkness.   Of a lower flight, but still unequalled
before Keats, are poems in the * romantic' mood of human sorrow,
in harmony with the more desolate aspects of nature.   Such are
the Introduction and Earth's Answer, the lovely first stanza of
27ie Sunflower or the manuscript quatrain, almost perfect in its
music, beginning ' I laid me down upon a bank.'   Yet, Blake could
ruin the effect of such lines by adding an atrocious verse in crude
three-foot anapaests on the iniquity of moral law.   He gives his
owu version of this obsession in another manuscript poem: